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ABSTRACT 

A study was made of the relationship between 
communication skills of young deaf adults and their success in 
employment as measured by their employers. The sample consisted of 62 
employed deaf graduates of Pen^ylvania educational institutions who 
finished school from 1^70 to -1975. Employer ratings were made of 
their success in employment by Completion of the Employer Survey 
(Pennsylvania School for the Deaf) and the Minnesota Satisf actoriness 
Scales (MSS) . Communication skills were judged by trained 
interviewers as they collected data-JErom the employees. A comparison 
was also made between the success in employment of the deaf workers 
and that 'of hearing workers by comparing the results of the MSS 
administered to the deaf workers with the norms listed in the MSS 
Manual. Three separate analyses failed to support the^ hypothesis that 
communication skills are related to^uccess in employment and no 
significant difference was found betw^e^ the success in employment of 
.hearing workers and deaf workers. The student questionnaire^ 
interview schedule^ and employer survey are , appended. (N/) 
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, , AliSTRACT 

' TITIE: The Relationship Between Communication Skills of Young 

/ 

Deaf Adults and Their Success 'in Employment 
AUTHOR: Evelyn Blewitt 

Bloomsburg State College 

Bloomsburg, Pa. . ^ 

DATE: Augus-t, 1976^ • 

\ 

j 

The purpose of- this investigation was to study the relationship between 
communication skills of young deaf adults and their success in employment as 
measured by their employers. A compa^ri son was cttso made between the success 
in employment of hearing impaired workers and that of hearing workers. The 
firs-t stated purpose was studied by means of employer ratings of the deaf 
workers' successful ness in employment by compl ^tion' of two separate question- 
naires: The' Employer Survey (Pennsylvania School -for the Deaf) and the Min- 
nesota Satisfactbrinfess Scales (MSS). 'Communication skills were judged by the 
Jtrained interviewers as they collected the data from the employees. The 

second stated purpose was"* i nvestigated by means of utilizing the results of the 

■* , ' 

MSS administered to the deaf workers and the norrfTs listed in the MSS Manual. 

'■ * 
The sample included 62 , employed; hearing impaired .graduates of . Pennsyl- 
vania education^d^ institutions who finished school from 1970 to 1975* and who 
met the following criteria: a) I.Q. of 70 or above^ b) no diagnosed psy/hosi\; 
and c) had at least a 40 decibel loss for the speech range in the be^ter^-ear. 

The two ' hypotheses- were 1) that' there is a positive relationshi| 
con^unicatiqn skills and'' success in employment of young deaf adults, arid 2) 
that there is no significanf^differen'ce between th6 success in employment of 
hearing workers and hearing impaired workers.' Three similar analyses failed 



to support the first hypotlies i s, tluit coiiirnunicat ion ^ki 1 1 ^ are related to 
success in employment, Tfie second hypothesis was -supported by coiiiparison of 
means and standard deviations of the jo[) success of .the hearing impaired • 
popufStion and the yiven norms for the hearing population. 

The data presented seemed to ^indicate that the degree of communication' 
skills in young deaf adults was not significantly -related to their success 
in employment as measured by eittior the Employer Survey or the Minnesota.- 
Satisfactoriness Seniles. It was alsQ irtdicate^j that the hearing impaired . 

9 

workers' skill .in usi ng speech had little or no relationship to the success- 
fulness of his employment. Deaf workers were rated by theif^ employers as 
being e^qually successful at their jobs as hearing worlcers. 
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CIIAPIIK 1. JNlKODlJCrrON 

St(it(M)U'!it: of tfio frubluiii 
The purpose ot this stud.\ was to analyse the relationship between the 
cominunicamon sl^^.iljs of youncj deat adults and their success in employment 
as rated by the employer. Specifically, the objectives of the study were to: 

(1) determine the relationship between the job success of young 
deaf workers as measured by the Employer Survey (Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf , ,197? and their coninunication skills as 
rated by trained interviewers. 

(2) determine the relationship between the job success of young 
deaf adults and hearin(i wprkers as measured by the Minnesota 

les 



Satisfactoriness Sca^li 

V 



Parpofee of the Study - ^ 

% / 
The ability of the deaf employee -to communicate dictates to some ex- 

"tent the type of job maintained and success at that jab. Adler commented 

on the ^ffect of communication skills on the level of vocati onal • success in 

the fol lowing quote : 

"It is obvious that coriipetaqcy in communication andjn language 
achievement are determinants of occupational . status as welj.^^ 
the method of training and response to the employment situation. 
The more limited deaf person may not go beyond a given training 
or vocational level. In other words, the handicap of deafness 
is multiplied for deaf individuals who aspire to callings for 
which they do not qualify for reasons of communication ability 
and language competency. " ' * 

Adler stated that the occupational status of a deaf ' individual is 

normally determined by the competency in speech, reading, speech-reading, and 

writing (Adler, 1970). Research on the relationship between coninunication 

skills and success in employment of hearing impaired graduates will help 

educators plan programs better suited to the needs and abilities of the ^ 



('nt|» 1 (jyiiicn t . 

^ Just i I iccit ion lor tfit? Siiidy 

.r.onfliHifiiLcit 'ion Uit^ l)a:.is /or' <H 1 ItNirnint) arul soc idl interaction. 
When UiH?rc is a hrcNikdown in Ihf^ ability to coiiunun i cate , niany iin()ortaMt 
a4HH.t'. of i\ -.on's functionint) are ()r(Nitly jff(H:ted, Wh(Mi cleafnor.s occur'S 
at birth or in o^)r1y childhood a severo connr'un i ca r ion handica() results. Tfie 
extent of the disability depends upon tlie (je(jr(M> of heariiKj loss, the ty()e 
of lo'.'_., the' aije of onset, 'time and (juality of intervention, and any otheK 
fiandicaps v/hicfi nri()ht be present. In turn, ine d^^af person's social and 
vocational status is dependent upon tfip success ful ness of his attempts to 
overcoiM* his fiandicap. ' < ■ ' 

Tl^ere is an urcjtMit need to establish communication skills in the deaf 
at an early age, in order t(^pruvide them with an adequate means of exchange 
Of information and knowledge. -These avenues may be either oral (vocal-, 
auditory), ising speech, audition, and/or speechreading ; m^ual , using .one 
of tlhe many forms of sign language, f i ngerspel ling or writing; or a comblna- 
tion method- (Total Communication). The degree of skill In coninunicating will 
dictate the extent of absorpti on'^of the deaf person into the social and 
economic mainstream (Boatner, et. al., 19"64). 

According to Guilfoyle (1973), one of the major goals in the education of 
^the deaf was to prepare and assisjt the student in securlnq a job which he 
performs competently and receives some measure of satisfaction. The first 
stage In this process i s. prevocational development. Pre- vocati onal development 
covers the training of behaviors associated with the world of work. 

The Second, O'- vocational, stage is concerned .w1 th seeking a job, and 

r 

with the .actual joo "^ati sfaction and success (Guilfoyle, et. al., 1973). 

^ io 



/ 

i 

m * 

AdtMju.U.r ronwTjgni cri 1 1 on v: noro",",rrrv tor this traimnq to nrrur. it is nl^'.n 
t^Jit^rtMMf 1 y impor t t in jut) i fi t t'fv i t'ws , oi thr-joh (r*ainifu|» and rplatin<) to 
su()t»rvi M)rs and cv^vvorkers . 

Ifn»rt' IS a definite neca in (^Minsy 1 van i a for an ext(Misive stat(^-wide 
follow-up MJfvi^y involvifu) [}(Mrirnj ini[)air(?d (jraduatcs from all ty[)es ot 
educational tai:ilities (residentiiH sctiools, d<iy scfiools and recjular put)lic: 
school classes). A knowledge of tTie areas of eni()l oynient at which deaf 
worke.rs are most sucrej^sful will l)e extremely valuable to vacational educators 
and employers of tfie deaf. 

Limitations 

]1) Tf)e population of this sty^dy is limited to hearing impaired 
residents of Pennsylvania and t^raduates of Pennsylvania 
educational institutions from 1970 to 1975, ^-^^ 



(2) The subjects must- also meet' the tol lowing crlterfa: 

a. obtain an I.Q. score of 70 or above on standardized in- 
tel 1 igence tests ; 

b. pr ent no diagnosed psychoses; and 

c. have at least a 40 decibel loss for the speech range 
in the better ear. 

Def ini tion of Terms 
The \f ol lowi ng terms are used in this study: 

(1) hearing impairment - "a generic term indicating a hearing 
disability which may range in severity from mild to profound; 
it includes the subsets of deaf and hard of hearing." 
(Ad Hoc Committee', 1975) 

(2) Hearing impaired - one who ^as a hearing impairment; for the 
purpose of this study, one who has at least a 40 decibel 

11 

3 . 



{ \) oral nuMfind (luit t vfir uf ( uniiiujn u ,i t 1 ( ui wfiic'li riiiploys '.jMMH.h, 

(4) lutjl CoiiiiiiuM iiat inn tfiiit iDiiinniri 1 rd t i on whu:h iiuikt'S-usc of 

d 1 1 ,»va I 1 (il) 1 f coiiiiit]!) I 1 11 t i t onii". , i ni 1 ucl i n<| ,iu(li U ofi , r(\Kl1ruj , 
sprtu l> fiMij 1 ru) , wf i ( 1 ru} , f omid 1 s i t)n 1 (UHjUcUjr , t i n()ors[)(*1 1 i rif] , 
<jt". LurTS , and s[>t*tH h . 
i^.j) Manual !!u»t.hod - tl)^^ t.y{K' ot ( Ofunun i ca I ion which efii()h)>'^ si()n 
^ larnjiicHjt^ aru1/i)f t i n(]prs[)t'l 1 i ru] . 
(f)) i>ic|n larujud<jc? - a fiicthod of coniinuni ca t i no tlioughts by the use 
^j^^s ( lire'-, .re(ited by the tiniis and fiands. 

(7) tin* r's[)el1inc^ - d method of coinniuni Cdti oil usiruj standard, 
fixed, one-handed, positions representiny the letters of the 
alphaljot, A through 7. 

(8) speech reading - understanding a '.()eaker's thoughts by at- 
tentively observing the inovefiients of his lips, face ano entire 
body. 

(9) audition - making use of a person's hearing, with or without 
a .heari.ng aid, to comprehend speeQh. 

Hypothesis . ^ 

(1) There is a positive relationships betwelan communication skills and 
success in emplcyn;ent of young deaf adults. 

(2) There is no significant difference between the, success in employment 
of hearing workers and hearing i.iri[}aired workers. 

This study was designed to investigate the possible influence of communi- 
cation upon the success in em',iuyii:ent of hearing impaired graduates in 
Pennsylvania. 
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The review of .r^^ted literature indicated a lack of information directly 
connected- with the?|.nvestigation of the relationship between success ifi- 
employment and cftrrununication skills in young deaf adults/ There were a number 
of similar follow-up studies of young- deaf adul ts concerning* employment and 
communication used at work. ^ 

The bulk, of the ^urvgys was interested in the method of communication used 
by the deaf employee; i.e. speech, speech reading, writing, f i ngerspell ing , and 
gestures; rather than the skill in his natural means of communication. One 
of the earliest studies was conducted b^^unde and Bigman (1959). Th^is re- 
search revealed that deaf professionals used speech more than any other group 
(skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled).. More methods'of communication were used 
by teachers and professionals, and fewer were evident as the occupational 
scale lowered. More than 50 % of professional workers used lipreading and 
writing. Signing was used least by clerical and sales workers and most by 
service workers and laborers. 

In* another foj low-up study in 1963, Justman and Moskowitz found that, 
while on the job, the deaf employees "ted to use speech almost all of the time 
or part of the time. The usual means of ■•communication of most of the graudates 
was speech (Justman and Moskowitz-, 1963).^ 

In 1965, Crammatte investigated the :e|s)aracteristics of deaf people sue- 
cessfully performing in. their professions. He found that the professional group 
was speech-oriented. Nearly two-thirds usetf'-speech^ as the primary means of 
expressi ve-^ACQmmunication with their hearing co-workers. An add-itional 20% used 
speech as ai. second choice, making a total of 83.9%. of professional deaf workers 
who used speech while on the job. More than half of the workers used^lip reading 
as their most . frequent means of reception while 28.5% used it as a second I 



■ ^\ '.flfiea.ns of receptiveccommunication. It was also revealed that 70% of t^he 
, wbrkers chose the manual method while communicating with deaf associates 
(Cramraatte, 1965). • ' , 

In a similar investigation, Prince studied deaf males in a worj^^'setting 



trough personal observations. The breakdown of al 1 'communication acts which 
he observed and recorded^as: 38% of the workers used the oral method; 43.6% 
gesture; 1.6'i^ written; and 15.8%; oral-gesture. It. was mentioned that many 
workers had a poor prognosis^for adequate oral communication while in. school.' 
It was found that since they relied heavily upon the use of speech and speech 

reading at work, they appeared to use the oral method more often and more 
effectively. The two major conclusions were that (1) language acquisition 
does not become static wi tlT graduation from school, and (2) restricted communi- 
cation skills do not necessarily isolate deaf workers from their hearing peers 
(.Prince, 1967). ' \ ^ 

'Rosenstein and Lerman (1963) reported that 44% of deaf female workers 
u-sed speech all of the time in communication w-ith hearijig employers and super- 
visors, 37% used speech most of the^time and writing some of the time, while 
23% used writing as the major means of communi-cation* Severe communication 
difficulties while on the job were found in only 4% of the deaf women. 

. Kronenberg and Blake (1966) conducted a stud^ of the occupational status 
of the young deaf adults in the ^uthwest. They found that 52% of the re- 
spondents communicated with their immediate supervisors primarily through verbal 
vmeans, 16% used non-verbal means, and 32% used a combination of both. It waS' 
noted that females appeared to be more verbal than males: 

In the study of the interaction of the deaf and the hearing in Frederick 
County, Maryland, Furfey and Harte (1964) concluded tfiat writing was the rpost 
dependable method of communication used by deaf people on the job. Many of 
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those who preferred writing were well equipped to use speech and manual ^ ' " 
communication as the situation determined. / ' ' J 

A.comprehensi ve folJow-up study of the dea^f 'in Toronto, Ontarip, conducted 
recently, bi* Reich and Reich (1974), re^orted^^^'hat signing, '.fingerspel 1 ing, . 
and Total Communication were^the primary v^nicles of^communication for 80l of 
their deaf respondents. Speech skills ^f the deaf were found to be inade- 
quate, especially in situations of great importance or urgency,. The deaf 
related that only 50% of what they satd could be cbmprehendefl by a hearing 
person, and they^ in return^ could understand only 50% of what hearing people 
said. / . ' " 

Most of the studies which mentioned communication skills of deaf employees, 

also commented upon their success in empl oymentl In ;the comprehensive survey 

of occupational conditions among 10,101 deaf adults, Lund^e and Bigman (1959) 

< 

reported tfhat job stabfTity and job satisfaction ■ were high. Rosenstein and 
Lerman (1963) found that the deaf femekle respondents ^'apparently performed^, 
quite adequately on the job aad had made appropriate adjustments to the 
situations in which th^y worked." 

• ^ In 1964, Boatner, 'Stuckless, and Moores conducted a follow-up study -to 
investigate the ^o)(^cupational status of young deaf adults in New England, ^hey 
reported that^% of the immediate supervisors considered their deaf employees 
to be average^ or better than average, fx\ their job -performance; but saw little 
chance for advancement for them without further ' vocational or technical train- 
ing (Boatner, Stuckless, and Moo^s, 1964). Kronenberg and Blake (1966) 
indicated that only It of the deaf workers were below average in their job 
performance. The remaining employees tended tp perform well in their work. 

Furfey and Harte- (1968) reported that deaf people are stable and reliable 
and that employers are uniformly sati sf ied :wi th their work. Similar results 



■were found by' most studies investigating these saine facets. 
, • . • ' I ■ ■ . ' " • - 

"'a definition of job suctess was disc'us'sed in a follow-up. study of 

'auditorially, visually, and prthopedically" handicapped ^^upi 1 s in Cincinnati. 
Prisuta (1870) stated that: ' . w • 

: "Employers indicated that personal characteristics, such as - * 
desirable reaction to criticism, gettir^ig along w.ell with other 
employees, being on time for work, memory for directions, work 
effort, andr^attention to company regulations were Xhe primary 
requisitesyfor occupational success." 

AccordiW.to these standards^ empk)yers were wel 1 ' sati sf ied with^the 
job success of the deaf workers. The employees , were able to meet the expec- 
tations, of the employers regarding personality requirements (Prisutsa , /1970) . 

In an employmerii-Analysi s of deaf workers in Texas, it was indicated • 

that those deaf persons who had' lost/:heir jobs were discharged f^^ social 

- / 

reasons (personal i ty and adjustment) ratherfton for occupation^ reasons 
(lack of skill) (l^as School for the De^V^Bg2). Reich andyfeich (4974) 
discovered that deaf employees earn considerably less salaries, and have less 
opportunity for advancement as compared to the norms for the hearing popula- 
tion. 

Research on the Minnesota Satisfactoririess Scales (Gibson, et.al.) has 
given normative data with which to compa^\he main facets of employment 
success in the deaf to his hearing co-workers. It was developed from super- 
visor rating of 2,373 workers. Norms are available from five occupationa-T 
groups: Professional; Managerial, and Technical CI eri cal and Sales; Service 
Machine Trades and Bench Work; and Workers-in-general. A two year study 
provided evidence for validity' of the MMS. The five MMS scales showed a 
median internal consistency reliability of .87. 

Communica.^n-^kills are: related to employment in many ways: locating 
employment, occupational adjustnient, underemployment, type of employment; job 

' 16- ■ * ' 



Stability, job satisfaLctior^, and job Wcceys. Because of this widesp^fead- 
relationship, many researchersv have stated the need for greater .development , 
of communication skills as part of the deaf student's pre-vocational training, 

Furfey and Harte (1968.) • stated that better pr^p^^ation in communication / 
skills, educational achievement, and vocatior^al and technicaT' ski 1 Is is 
essential. This enables^deaf persons, to aspire^ for occupations for which 
they h^ve^potential . It was, concl uded by "Rosenstein and Lerman (1965) that.' 
vocational and technical schools for 'the deaf negd to deWl op . 1 anguage,, com- 
munication, and occupational awareness in their deaf students. ^ - . 

In -a .three year project reported by Vaughn (1957), certain techniques 
were employed to hefp overcome the problem of limited communication in 

• ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ V / . > 

existing e'ducati.onal faci 1 i ties for the hearing impaired. 

\ "The project demonstrated that important vocatixDnal rehabili- 

tation goals may be achieved by qualifying deaf and hard-of 
hearing students at existing facilities for the normally hearing 
when their communication and learning needs are met. An injjer- 
esting outcome was the increased motivation of the subjecjtS"^ to 
achieve communication skills because of the need to cope/with a 
. normally hearing environment." ( Vaughn 1967 ) I 

Kronenberg and Blake (1966) found communication to be the most mentioned 

job related problem^resul ting from deafness, as noted by , the supervisors of 

deaf timployees. "Most difficulties were considered inconvenie'Ttees rather 
♦ 

than significant problems." It was reported by Quigley (1964) th^t most deaf 
persons were employed in V^i^ed and semi-skilled employment. It was also 
noted that difficulty in communi catipVi was listed as one of the major barriers 
of the deaf in finding employment/ 

A similar, statement was made by Gellman (1967). He reported that one of 
the early life experiences which^^used atypical vocational development in. • 
the deaf was the problem of communication. This often resulted in limited 
knowledge of, ah'd exposure tOj.various work roles and settings. 



. ""trPa stady pf employer ratings of certain occupations for deaf pel^sons, . 

••9 " ■ ^ ■ ' y ' : -t---,- 

' Pino (1970) discussed the occupationcil status of deaf persons and attributed 
' the differences to factors of communication. Wal l^er W68) found that those / 
. deaf individuals who communicated by writing or by the manual iieth()'|i;had ^ 

r better job Stability than those who communicated ora^lly. Stahler {;1969) 

■ - • ■ ' ■ i " V.:-. -" ^ 

commented that underempl Oj^ment of. the deaf was the result of man'y factors, one 

of which was communicatioi^ (Jones, 1969). • , ■ •.i;^^'- 

" Summai^y 



Research has sh6wn that most hq^arin.g impaired enfip.lpyees have tended to 
perform well in. their jobs. Employers of the deaf have been gener'all^ satis- 



fied with their work. Most studies' reveal ed th^t one of the major difficul- 

] ties facing deaf efhployees was limited communlcation. Jt is obvious that. 

* . ■ - -. , 

there is a lack of research on the topic of success in employment and howit 
relates to a deaf person's skill in communicating. It is the purpose, then, 
^'"of this study to in^'estigate this relationship. 
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CHAPTER III/-- METHODS 



\^r^"^ Introductron ~- - r " , ^ ' ]■ 

This chapter discusses the fhethods used in the selectio.n (>f>^xperimental 



and reference groups, the. measurement instruments used;, the pro^dures^ of 
-the study, and the statistical designs utilized in this research. 

. Selection of Experimental and Reference Groups 
All employed, hearing impaired graduates of Pennsylvan>a educational 
institutions between 1970 and 1975 were considered to be el ia.ible for this 
study. /Graduates from Pennsylvania School for the Deaf , Western Pennsi'lvania 
SchpolVfor the Deaf, Pennsylvania State Oral School .for the Deaf, intermediate 
units], ^rid private schools wer^ included in the population. 

\ Measurement Tn'StrOments , ' 

The following fi^asure.ments were selected 'to be used in. analyzing th^ 
population for this study: " . ' \ ' 

Primary Sources ' ' ' 

. /' Communication Skills Scale v ^ . '■■ ^ . 

A three point rating sqale which had a range of thV^ee (very articulate, 
excepticnally good) to one (very hard to comprehend, poor communication , ski 1 1 s)J^ 
was used byj^the interviewers during the interview with the graduate^ The 
general ability of the graduates to communicate was jufiged. The total scores 
ranged from three to^ne: good - 3; average - 2; poor -: 1. Only the graduates' 
major means of communication and degree of skill with that methoti was 'aluated/ 

\ " . 

Employer Survey , ^ » 

A three point rating scale of good - 3, average - 2; and below ^v^rage 1 
were used in rating the job success of the deaf graduates in comparison^ito 
normal workers^ as ,ji^dgecj by the employers . The nine areas analyzed were: 
■ ■ 11 ' 

/ 
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. (a) quality of work'-'how well the work is done - . 

(b) quantity of work - how much work is produced ^ ^ 

(c) handiing of equipment - how well the employer uses his machinery and 

o'ther equipment in performing his job ^ . .* 
t (d) attention £o work - how well the worker coacentrates during work 

(e) attitude toward supervisors - how the worker regards Iris superiors 

(f) attitude toward work and initiative - how t'he worker regarxls his job 

and is determined to do well " ' / 

* (g)%eTations with co-workers - how well the worker- gets along with hisj 
fel low vyorkers 

(hj accident rate - how Qften the worker is involved in accidents while* 
at work . . 

(i) absenteeism, - how often. the worker is away from work 
The raw score /or all r^ine items ranges from a ^^^^ 9 ^to^ a high of 27. .^^ ■ 

Minneso'ta^Satisfattorjness Seal es is a 28 item questionnaire designed to 
be completed by a worker's supervisor. The MSS ^is scored on,five ^les 
representing different aspects of sati sfactoriciess . They are: General Satis- 
faction', Pef-formance, Conformance, Dependability, and Personal Adjustment. 
Percentiles dit^^ availabel to cqrrespm^d to raw scores. In g^eral, percentile 
scores of 75 or above indicate ;h.ighly sati'sfactory ratings on the scales 
concerned. Percentile scores^of 35 or below indicate poor satisfactoriness. 
Percentile score's between 26 and 74 represent average satisfactorinesSi The 
raw score has a range of 58; from 28 to 85. 

Secondary^ Sources ^ v .. ^ .^^.-^^ 

^ . Educational History Form (Powers, Lewis, 1975) contains information con- 
cerning levels of hearing loss, communication, intelligence, and other areas. 
This was completed by the educational institutions before the interviews took 
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place. . . . 

Student Questionnaire (Powers, Lewis, 1975) . relates, to the area of 
employ/iient and training as seen by t^je graduate. ^With the help of the trained 
interviewersV th^ deaf graduates use this extensive form to answer questions - 
pertjii-ning to their: » ■ 4 •> 



A 

.1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



^ 7 
8 



personal iriformation . v 

social^^adjustment 
educational program 
employment 

communication ^ 
lecating a job ^ 
job success m 



job satisfaction 

tommuniQation skills- are rated in Item 16 of thjs fonn. • i\ 

•Pro.cedures,. • • • • . 

TJie concept of this investigation 'originatted from a federally funded 

r 

re seafctL project directed by Dr. Gerald Powers, Speech and Hearing Professor, 
Bloomsburg State Col 1 ege^^ through the Pennsyl vaa4^a Department of Education 
(PDE) entitled "A Folliw-up Stu^y of Hear-ing Impaii^^d Gra^u^^es in Pennsylvania 
from 197(5^-75." Interv^^s witji Dr. Powers and James Lewis., Research Associate 
for this project. Research Coordinating Unit, PDE, resulted in the development 
of the topic of this study. A need was clearly demonstrated to examine the 
fejationship between a hearing impaired person ' s ^skil 1 in communicating and 
his success in employment. Both elements were being ascertained in the state- 
wide project, but not researched or analyzed to any extent. 

A proposal for a mini-grant in relationship with the Bloomsburg project 
was researched, written,* and submitted to^ the PDE in November 1975. The 
grant was funded the followirrg January. ^Consul tation concerning the design 
and pro^plures of this study was given by Mr. John Oegler, Vocational Director, 
P^nsylvania School for the Deaf; and Mrn Don.Gallion, Counselor for' the Deaf, 



Bureau of Vocatiodu I Rehabilitation. 

A letter was seht by, Dr. Po,wers to al 1 . educational institutions of the 
deaf^ And intermediate uni ts , Jnvi ti ng them to participate in the project. 
Enclosed with the letters were Educational ,History'Forms (APPENDIX A) to be 
completed fo/Thbse heari ng -impai red persons meeting the following criteria: 
(a) obtain an I.Q. sccfre of 70 or^ atjove on standardized, intell igenCe 

tests; , / ' * 

' * (b)-'present nondiagnosed psychoses; and 

(c) have at least a 40 decibel Ipss for the s^e^ch range in the better . \ 
ear. 

A list was then establ ished comprising eligible students- having com- 
pleted their academic or vocational program during the period of Jund 1970-75. 

Under the new confidentiality laws,<ttie Pennsylvania Department of 
Education^may collect data on students* educational^ history providing the 
information will be analyzed on a collective basis and no individual or agency 
be named in- the -study . 

In order to comply with Lhese laws, sampl e" letters of permi^ssion (APPENDIX B) 
were also enclosed in the packets. These were to be prepared on the letterhead 
of the particular educational agency and mailed to the stucJents requested in 
the survey. The.se same persons were interviewed face to face by the project 
staff at a later date. Only the students who complied with the request were 
interviewed. , ^ 

The data was collected by six qualified interviewers, all having had a 
great deal of experience working with'the deaf and proficient in manual com- 
munication. They called on each student and his employer to explain the^ 
project purpose and assure conf ftiential i ty as described above. Every atteirpt 
was -made to contact each subject and employer in order to persuade them to 
pa\rticipate. W 



Appointment were made to assure personal interviews wi^h the deaf 
workers and their employers. Immediate supervisors were interviewed when 
possible, since they were^also in a position to evaluate the employees . The . 
employers were instructed to' complete the' Employer Survey (PSD, 1972) in the — ' 
presence* of the interviewer. If time allowed, the Minnesota Sati sfactori ness 
Scales were also completed. Communication skills were judged during J:he 
interviews with the deai workers by the project staff. 

Face to face interviews wea^held in the following manner: 

(1) Students and employers were given separate copies of the ques- 
tionnaires. , 

(2) Items were communicated manually to low functioning deaf students. 
The interviewers filled in all the data on the Student Question- 

" naire (APPENDIX C). 

(3) Reasons for missing data were requested. 

(4) Employer or supervisor filled in the data on the Employer Survey 
(APPENDIX D) and the* Minnesota Sati sfactoriness Scales, an optional" 
form (APPENDIX E). ' ^ 

(5) All recommendations or comments were recorded. 

(6) Completed forms were sent to Bloomsburg State College. 

The data was given to the Pennsylv inia School for^e Deaf for processing 

and computer analysis. ' v 

■J 

» Statistical Design 
The following three statistical procedures were used in this study: 
Product-Moment Correlation - for use in determining the relationship between 
conihiunication skills in young deaf adults and their success in employment. 
The product-moment correl ation" is usually the best statistic to use when 
the degree o^^ relationship existing between two continuous variables is being 
analyzed. This correlation's expressed by the letter r. The magnitude of r 
ranges from a perfect positive relationship (r=+1.00) to a perfect negative 
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covered by using the fot:*! owing fonnula:/ 
> 

• ■ ::XY - 



\ 



N 



N 



* where X = the score on the first, variable -^^^"^^ 

Y = the sc/ory on the second variable V ' 

N = the ndmber of pairs involved .'; 
S = thd sum of ,(Downie and Heath 1959) 
(2) The M^ri - used in ca1cu^atin4 a t'-te^t. The sum of all of the 

separate scores divided by the total number of scores is the mean (M). 
In most situations, the mean is the be^t measure of central tendency. 
It is used most frequently with other statistical measures. 
The mean can be found by the use of the following formula: \^ 

# -'fx , 

f N , ■ 

I 

v;here ZfX =' the sum of the products of each score 

multiplied by the' frequency with which it 
occurs 

N = the number of cases 



The mean of X would be denoted by X , 

. - 24 
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(3) T-Test - for use in analyzing the differende between the success 
in eniploymenti of hearing workers and deaf workers, using the Minnesota Satis- 
factori'ness Seal esV* ^T^m^st is used in determining whether or not 

there is/'a significant difference between the means of each group, "t" can 
be found by using the following formula: » 



where 



t = 



X = 
Y = 



Var.^ 



y 



Var. X 



n Nx + Ny 



the mean of the scores of the first group 



the mean of the scores of the second -group 
number of cases in the first group 
number of cases in the second group 
.Variance 



J 



Var. 



[(Ni - 1) (SiJ] + r(N2 - 1) I'-Sz)' 



(Ni + N2) - 2 



where S = Standard Deviation 



2 2 
where = -^^fx 



'(-fx) 



2 ^ 



2*5 
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CHAPTER IV. FINDINGS 
Introduction 

A description of the procedures used in obtaining and analyzing the re- - 
suits of this study, and the present^tifin of the statistical findings are 
presented in this chapter. The analyses made were, the relationship between 
communication skills and job success, and the comparison of job success in > 
Jtaf. and hearing workers. ^ 

Procedural Analysis 
' The interviewers obtained al 1. necessary information after receiving 
written permission from the students^ Employers were contacted and asked to 
complete. the Employer Survey (PSD) and a similar optional form, the Minne- 
sota Satisfactoriness Seal es (Gi bson et.al., 1970). The interviewers also 
met with each student to administer the Student Questionnaire. This form 
contains thrity items wRich gather information on the areas of vocational 
training, finding a job, employment, and communication. During the conference 
the students' ability to conmunicate in each of the following areas was 
judged by the interviewer and recorded in item 16: 

manual communication 
speech reading 
speech 
writing 

hearing • 
gestures 

Each area used by the student was given a score of 1,2, or 3; indicating 
poor, average, or good ability; respectively. Since some students received 
scores on all six items, and other^: 5 or less; it was necessary to find the 
average score for each student. The overall scores ranged from 1 to 3; being 
^an average of the individual marks on any number of the six^itenis. 

2 3 
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As the data was completed for each student, it was sent to the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf (PSD). There, it was organized and recorded on 
data pr6p||rations worksheets for use in cbmputor analysis.. 
, ' ' Presentation of Data 

Three separate analyses were condug**d in an- effort to support the 
first hypothesis dealing with the rel ati6nshi ps bejtween communication skills 
and job success. The statistical procedures used correlated these three\ 
relationships. v-^ 

The . first analysis correlated the overall communicating ability 
(question 16 on the Student Questionnaire) and the success in employment 
using the results of the Employer Survey (question 5), The data in TABLE I 
does not support the hypothesis that there is a significant, positive re- 
lationship between communication skills *and success in employment in young 
deaf adults. The r of -.128 indicated a weak negative relationship betw^ 
communication skill and job success. 

The s;econd analysis was cjDnducted using the same communication skill 
scores and the results of the Minnesota Sati sfactori ness Scales, which also ^ 
measures job successv^ The data in TABLE II does not sustain the first . 
hypothesis. The r of .137 still indicates a very weak relationship between 
coijimuni cation skill and job success. 

The third similar analysis was done^ using only the score from the area 
of speech (not the overall communication score) and the results' of the Minne- 
sota Satisfactoriness Scales. -"the r of .16 is indicated in TABLE III. This 
suggested that the first hypothesis was not sustained for^ this particular 
element/ei ther. There is still no indication of any relationship between 
communication skills and success in employment. 
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TABLE I n- 

COMMUNICnriON SKILLS (X) AliD SUCCESS IN EMPLOYMENT 'EMPLOYER SURVEYj (Y) 



STUDENT 



XY 



1 


2.2 


26 


57.2 


4.84 


676 












729 


2 


2 


27 


54 


4 


3 


1.5 


. 27 


40.5 


2.25 


7^9 


4 


2.8 - 


26 


"72.8 ■ 


7.84 


676 


5 


2.^3 


25 


57.5 " 


5.29 


625 


6 


1.3 


26 


33.8 


1.69 


676 


7 


2.2 


22 


48.4 


4.84 


484 


8 


2.2 


21 


46.2 


4.84 


441 


9 


2.7 


26 


70.2 


7.29 


676 


10 


2.2 


20 


44 


4.84 


400 


11 ■ 


2.2 


27 


59.4 


4.84 


729 


12 


2.3 


26 


59.8 


5.29 


^76 


13 


1.8 


22 


39.6" 


3.24 


484 


14 


2.5 


18 


■ 45 


.6.25 


324 


15 


2.7 


23 


62.1 


7.29y 


529 


16 


1.8 


23 


41.4 


3.24 


529 


17 


^2 . 


24 


50 


4 


625 


18 ■ 


2.5 


18 


45 . 


6.25 


324 


19 . 


3 


26 


78 


9 


676 


20 


2.5 


27 


67.5 


,6.25 


729 



23 
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TABLE I 


- Continued 






STUDENT 


X 


Y 




X^ 




21 • • 


1.8 


22 


39.6 ( 


3.24 


484 


22 


2 


18 


.36 i. 


4 


324 


23 


1.3 : 


26 


33.8 


1.69 


676 


24 


2.5 . 


27 


67.5 


6.25 


729 • 


25 


2.5 


26 


65 


6.25 


676 


26* ' 


1.8 


26 


46.8 


3.24 


676 


27 


1-7 


22 


37.4 


2.89 


484 


28 


1.8 


21 


37.8 


3.24 


. 441 


29 


1.3 


18 


23.4 


1.69 


324 


30 


2 


19 


38 


4 


361 ., 


31 


1.3 


27 


35.1 


1.69 


729 


32 


2 


22 , 


-44 


4' 


484 


33 


1.3 


18 


23.4 


1.69 


324 - 


34 


2.3 


26 


59.8 


5.29 


676 


35 


2 


27 


54 


4 


729 


^36 


2.7 


23 


62-1 


7.29 


529 


3/ 


2.8 


23 


64.4 


7.84 


529 


38 


2.6 


21 


54.6 


6.76 


441 


39 ■ 


2.3 


27 ^ 


62.1 


5.29 


729 


40 


2.2 


22 


48.4' 


4.84 


484 



ERIC 
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TABLE I - Continued 



STUDENT X Y XY, ' Y.^ 



41 


3 


' 20 


60 


9 ^ 


~. 400 


42 


1.8 


27 


48.6 


3.24 


729 


43 


2 


22 


44 


y 

4 


484 




- 2.3 


27 


62 . 1 


5.29 


729 


45 


2.5 


26 


65 


"6.^25 


676 


46 


2.5 


20 


50 


6.25 


400 




2 


27 


54 


4 . 


729 


48 


2.3 


27 


62.1' 


5.29- 


729 


49 


3^ 


27 


81 


9 


729 


50 


^.•5 


27 


~ 67.5 


'6 . 25 


. 729 


51 


2.2 


26 


57.2 


4.84 


676 


52 * 


2.5 


25 


62.5 


6.25 


625 


53 


2.5 


27 


. 67.5 


6.25 


729 


54 


1.5 . 


18 


27 


2.25 


324 


55 ^ 


2.3 


25 


57.5 


5.25 


625 


56 


2 


18 


36 


4 


324 


57 


1.5 . 


26 


39 


2.25 


676 


58 


2 


20 


40 


4 


400 


59 


2.5 


27 


67.5 


6.25 


• 729 


60 


2.2 


18 


39.6 


4.84 


324 


61 


2.2 


27 


62.1 


5.29 


729 


62 J 


2.3 


24 


' 55.2 


5.29 


576 




134.6 


1482 


3211 


303.9 


35,637 



30 

. 22 



TABLE I - Continued 



H 



N 



(>Y)' 



3211 



(134.6) X (1482) 



62 



(134.^)2- 



303.9 - 



35637 -- 



L. 



62 



(1482)' 



62 



199,477.2 



3211 




18.117.2 -; 



35,637 - 



2,196,324 
62 



L- 



3211 - 3217.4 



(303.9 - 292.2) (35,637 - 35,424.58) 



6.4 



;(11.7) (212.4) 



6.4 



2485 



6.4 

50 



31 



128 



23 



TABLE II 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS' (X) AND SUCCESS IN EMPLOYMENT MINNESOTA (Y; 
STUDENT - ^ X Y XY. j Y^ 



1 2 77 154 4 ' 5929 

2 1.5 70 105 2.25 4900 

3 ^ 2.8 79 221.1 7.84 ^ 6241 

4 2.3 59 135.7 5.29 3481 

5 1.3 70 . 91 1.69 4900 

6 2.2' 65 143 4.84 4225 

7 2.2 73 160.6 -^4.84 5329 



8 



& 



2.7 73 197.1 -^)29 5329 



.9 2.2 62. 136.4 4.84 3844 

10 " 2.2 79 173.8 4.84 6241 

■ 11 1.8 60 108. . 3.24 3600 

12 ^2.5 54 135 , 6.25 2916 

13 2.7 62 1-67.4 7.29 3844 

14 1.8 . 64 115.2 3.24 4096 

15 .2 64 128 4 4096 
/ 16 2.5 56 140 6.25 ' 3136 

17 3 60 180 9 3600 

18 ^ 1.8 52 93.6 3.24 2704 

19 2 57 " 114 4 3249 

20 1.3 55 71.3 * 1.69 3025~ 



32 



24 



TABLE II - Continued 



STUDENT .X Y XY X? 



21 


2.5 , 


77 


192.5 


6.2&^ 


5929 


22 


2.5 


' 56 


140 


6.25 


3136 


23 


1.8 


81 1 


145.8 


^3.24 


6561 


24 


1.7 


66 


112.2 


2.8? 


4356 


25 


1.8 


53 


95.4 


3.24 


2809 ■ 


26 


1.3 


49 


63.7 


1.69 


2401 


27 


2 




120 


4 


3600 


28 


1-3 


, 67' 


87.1 


1.69 


4489 


29* 


2 


60 


120 


■4 


3600 


30 


1.3 


53 


.68.'9 


1.69 


2809 


31" 


2.3 


69. 


158.7 


5.29 • 


4761 


32 


2, 


59 


118 


• 4 . 


3481 


33 


2.7 


69 


186.3 


7.29- 


4761 


34 


2.8 


64 


179.2 


7.84 


4096 


35 


2.6 


53 


137.8 


6.76 


2809 


36 


• 2.3 


84 


193.2 


5.29 


7056 


37 


2.2 


63 


138.6. 


4.84 


3969 


38 


3 


52 


156 


9 


2704 












^ 4096 


39 


1.8 


64 


. 115.2 


3.24 




40 


2 ' 


69 


138 


4.-- 


4761 



33 

' 25 
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. TABLE II ( 


) 

- Continued 










Y 

A 


Y 

1 


XY 








A 1 

41 


2 . 3 


a A 

% d4 


1/17 0 

14/ . 2 


C 90 


— V- 




42 


2.5 


60 


150 


6 . 2b 


/I cnn 
buu 




4 J 


2. b 


64 


1 cn 
IbU 


C 9C 

b . 2b 






44 


2 


6o 


13b 


4 


/I fi9A 




4b 


2^ 3 


52 


1/19 

142 . 0 


C 90 

b. 2y 






4b 


3 


61 


lo3 


y 


9791 




A "7 

4/ 


2. 5 


69 


1 "70 C 

1/2 . b 


C 9C 

b . 2b 


» 4/01 




4o 


2.2 


6b 


143 


A Q/1 






4y 


2.5 


"7 A 

74 


1 oc 
lob 


C 9C 

b . 2b 


34 / 0 




du 


2. b 


T7 
11 


1 09 C 


> 






C 1 


2 . 3 


71 


loJ . J 


C 9Q 

b • 2y 


3 U4 1 






2 


by 


1 1 Q 

llo 


/I 


J40 1 






2 


53 


10b 


4 






b** 


2 


63 


1 9C 

12b 








55 


2.2 


•^5 


121 


4.84 


3025 




56 


2.3 


71 


163.3 ' 


5.29 


' 5041 





c 



121.8 



3595 



7846.5 



275.4 



234,607 



34 



26 



ERIC 



TABLE II - Continued 



XY 



( X) X ( Y) 



•X2 



(:x)' 



; Y^ 



yC Y) 



7846.5 



(121.8) (35^5) 



56 



'A 



(121.8)2-, -. 

275.4 ' 234,607 

56 



^(3595)' 



56 



7846.5 



'275.4 



437,871 
56 



14.835. Z ^ 
234.607 



5-6^ 



12.924.025 ! 



56 



7846.5 - 7819. 1 



(275.4 - 264.9) (234.607 - 230.786.2) 



2/. 4 



' (10.5) (3820.8) 



' 27.4 



27.4 
200.3 



35 



137 



27 



1 



TABLE III 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS SPEECH (X) AND SUCCESS IN EMPLOYMENT | MINNESOTA] (Y) 



STUDENT 


X 




XY 






y2 


1 


1 


77 


70 




1 


5929 


2 


1 


70 


70 




1 


4900 


3 


3 


79 


237 




9 


,6241 


4 


2 


if 

59 


118 




4 


3481 


5 


1 


70 


70 




■ 1 


4900 


6 


1 


65 


65 




1 


4225 


7 


2 


73 


.146 




4 , 


5329 


8 


3 


73 


219 




9 


5329 


9 


3 


b2 


186 




9 


3844 
















10 


2 


79 


158 . 




4 


6241 


11 


2 


60 


120' 




4 


3600 


12 


3 


54 


162'. 




9 


. 2916 


13 


3 


62 . 


„ 186 




9 


3844 


14 


1 


64 


64 




■ 1 


4096 


15 


2 


64 


128 




4 


4096 


16 


3 


56 


168 




9 


^<=nr36 


17 


3 


60 


180 




9 


\3600 


18 ■ 


1 


52 


52 




1 


27^4 


19 . 


2 


57 


114 




4 


3249 


20 


1 


55 


55 




1 


3025 
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TABLE III - Continued 



STUDENT 



XY 



21 

22 

i 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 



2 
1 

3 
3 
3 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
2 



77 X 

56 
Bl 
66 
53 
49 
60 
67 
60 
53 
69 
59 
69 
64 
84 
63 
64 
69 
64 
60 



231 
168 
81 
66 
53 
49 
120 
67 
60 
53 
138. 

59 
207 
192 
252 
63 
64 
69 
64 
120 



9 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

9 

9 

9 



5929 

3136 

6561 

4356 

2809 

2401 

3600 

4489 

3600 

2809 

4761 

3481 

4761 

4096 

7056 

3969 

4096 

4761 

40^6 

3600 



37 



ERIC 



29 



* 



TABLf III - Continued 
STUDENT . X , Y __.„_XY - 
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Variance 
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. TABLE IV - Continued 
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The final analysis was conducted to compare the suctess in employment 
of ypung deaf adults to the normal, hearing population (lising given norms) 
as tested by the Minnesota Satisfactoriness S.dleij. The/Stati stical pro- 
cedures used included finding the mean and s andard deviation of the scores 
of the hearing impaired workers, and finding the variance and t score in 
comparing the. di f ference between the means ^of the hearing and hearing im- 
patired population. • . . 

The data in TABLE IV supports the second hypothesis that there is no 
significant difference between the success in employment of the hearing im- 
paired (^) and success in employment of normal, hearing workers (Y). The 
mean and standard deviation of X was found to be 64.4 and 10.96 respectively, 
while the^^mean and standard deviation of Y was given as 65.75 and 10.9i5.44':^^ii," - 
The t~^ value of .894 Was not significant at the .05 level, which supports the 
hypothesis that there is no significant difference between the success in 
employment pf hearing impaired workers and normal hearing workers.- 

Summary of Data 

In the investigation of the success in employment of hearing impaired 
workers, the following statements can be made: 

(1) No significant correlation wcis found between the hearing impaired 
t workers' communication skill and success in employment as 

measured by the Employer Survey. 

(2) No significant correlation was found between the hearing im- 
paired workers' communication skill and success in employment 
as measured by the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scales, 

(3) No significant correlation was found between the hearing im- 
paired persons' speech skills and success'in employment, as 
measured by the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scales. 
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(4) No significant difference v;as found between the success in 
employment of hearing impaired workers and the success in 
employment^ of normal, hearing workers. 




CHAPTER V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




Introduction 

This chapter presents the discussion and analysis of the findings of the 
study, the conclusions, and recommendations. 

Discussion and Analysis 

1) The research sample was not indicative of the target population. An 
expected cross-section of residential and day school students and all levels 
of hearing losTs was not attained. As a result, 91% of the population gradu- 
ated from residential programs for the deaf, while 82% of the population were 
profoundly deaf (having a loss of 70 decibel or greater). 

(2) A factor affecting the failure of finding a significant relationship 
between communication skills of young deaf adults and their success in 
employment was the difficulty" involved in evaluating communication of the deaf 
There are many variables as to the mode of communication (oral, manual, etc.), 
the degree pf hearing ioss^and the person to whom the deaf person is talking 
(deaf or hearing).. A deaf person might communicate orally to his hearing co- 
workers and supervisors, while communicating manually to his teachers and deaf 
friends. 

It is believed by this researcher that the communication skill score 
given to the deaf Employee during the interview does not indicate his skill 
of communic^-tion on the job with the hearing personnel. 

(3) In the majority of the cases (80%), the entry job did not require 
the use of communication to any si^gnificant extent. For instance, a printer 
does not need to communicate well to /be successful at his job. Therefore, his 
skill in communication would not play an important *role in determining his 
job success. Since most of the hearing impaired workers were employed in 
positions where they would not have to communicate to^perform their job re- 
sponsibil i ties well, their skill in communication would not have a 
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significantly high relationship to their success in employment. 

Conclusions Ci? ■ 

1) The data presented would seem toj'ndicate that the degree of communica- 
tion skills in young deaf adults is not significantly related to thei r . Success in 
employment as measured by both the Employer Survey or the Minnesota Satisfac- 
toriness Scales. 

2) The hearing impaired workers' skill in using speech has no relation- 
ship to the successfulness of employment. 

3) Deaf workers are rated by their employers as being equally successful 
at their jobs as hearing workers. 

4) It wafs found that 14% of the hearing impaired workers obtained highly sat 

/ 

isfactory ratings on the Minnesota Sati sfactori ness Scerles. Sixty-five percent 
received average ratings, while 21% obtained poor ratings from their employers. 

Recommendations • , 

1) For greater accuracy in further resecirch, careful procedures are recom- 
mended in assessing communication skills of deaf employees while on the job. Com 
munication should not be rated during the interview, but observed and scaled as 
the hearing impaired worker performs his duties and relates to others. 

2) Th^ Employer Survey should be correlated with the standardized Minnesota 
Sati sfactori ness Scales to establish the relationship, between the two instruments 

3) It is recommended that further research be conducted to analyze the 
relationships of communication skills in young deaf adults, and the individual 
factors of employment success, as found in the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scales 
(Performance, Conformance, Dependability, and Personal Adjustment). 

4) Research is r^topl^nded to analvze the relationships between communi- 
cation skills of young deaf adults and the individual occupatipnal groups as 
found in the Minnesota Satisfactoriness Scales. This could lend information to 
the value of communication skills in different occupational areas. 
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EDUCATIONAL HISTORY FORM 



APPENDIX A 



Last Name 



First 



Middle . 



Address of Graduate 



Telephone of Graduate' 



Address of Parents 



Sex: 



Telephone of Parents 
Male Female 



Social Securi ty Number 
Describe -Secondary Educational Program (i.e. vocational, academic etc.) 



y 3 

Number';iC)^ ye^rs in Vocational Program_ 
NumberaoB hours per week 



Hearing loss: 
.right ear 



dec ibe 1 s 



left ear- 



\ 

Name ^and type o f_ 
Program 



decibels best by norma 1 
average 



Check one: 1 , Mild ( ) 

2. Moderate ( ) 

3. Severe' ( ) 

A . P L"o found ( ) 

Intellectual Information: 



I.Q. 


Name of Tes*t 


Date 


■ (1) 


Very Superior ) 




^ (2) 


Superior • ( ) 




(J O) 


Bi i ght Normal ( ) 






Average ( ) 




' (5) 


Dull Normal ( ) 




i ■ (6) 


Marginal ( ) 




r . (7) 


Mentally Defective ( ) 





Achievement Jlevel upon finishing school: 

Reading level Math level 

Other 



decibels . 



Language leve 1 



Communication Information: 

Communication Information: Please check methods of communication utilized by the 

student. 

manual communication speechreading speech writing ^ 



Hearing_ 



gestures 



Plipase give a short case history description of thlis stvdent including the abilities, 
attitudes methods of communication, adjustment wi/h hearing loss or any othet Infor- 
mation you feel pertinent. f ^ ^ 
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APPENDIX A 

STUDENTS ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND QUESTIONS 

Continued 



ABILITY^TO UNDERSTAND QUESTION 


FREQUENCY 


SUBJECT SEEMED TO UNDERSTAND THE 
QUESTION VERY WELL WITHOUT INTER- 
VIEWERS HELP 




SUBJECT UNDERSTOOD QUESTION AFTER 
INTERVIbWhR RhPhAThU THhM , INTER- 
PRETED THEM, OR OFFERED EXAMPLES 




WITH HELP, SUBJECT UNDERSTOOD 
ONLY SOME OF THE QUESTIONS ^ 




WITH HELP SUBJECT UNDERSTOOD 
HARDLY ANY OF THE QUESTIONS 






MODES OF COMMUNICATION USED AT THE INTERVIEW 



MAJOR MODE 


QUALITY 


SIGN LANGUAGE WAS THE PRIMARY MODE 

FEW SIGNS. IN TALKING 

TALKING ONLY 

WRITING ONLY 

FINGERSPELLING 

TOTAL COMMUNICATION 

INTERPRETER 

\ . \ 


GOOD FAIR POOR 
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PEEIMISSION TO INTERVIEW STUDENT 



1. Read Che following statement to the student: 



The Pennsylvania Department of Education apid^B loom»burg State 
College, in ,cooperati6n with training institutions of the deaf, are 
conductine a • follow-up survey of hearing impaired young adults. 
This surv^ is part of an effort to gain some much needed know- 
ledge about hearing impaired persoii^: and provide some nefw insights 
into njethods to improve the educational' opportunities for all 
hearing impaired persons. 
.< 

We hope that you^will assist in our research by allowing rae to 
ask you some questions about your educational program. All the 
information which you- give to me will be held strictly confidential 
and will only be used by those working on the study to prepare 
statistical summary information. All of the information will be 
analyzed on a collective basis and no individual or agency *?ill 
be named . ' 



Students Name * Date 

Interviewers Name Date 

EMPLOYERS PERMISSION ■ ' ' ' 

1. Give student the students copy of the employer form. 

'^I have read the employer survey form, understand it and give my 
permission to the interviewer to interview ray erap foyer." 




Students Name Date 



Interviewers Name Date 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



APPENDIX C 



Name 

~ Last " ' First ' Middle Initial 



M^bted Name 



' Last . First Middle Initial 

•''^School Residential C) Day Student ( ) ^^y^^^^fe^^^i^^O Class ( ) Public (. ) 
, i^^^*^ School 

Home Address - "S^^Pr K ' 



Parent Acidress 




Street \^ >CitA^ State-Zip Code 



Street City State-Zip Code 



Employer Name 

Employer Address 



Birth Dater Sex Soc . Sec, No, 

Yr. Graduated Course 



Interviewer . Date 



1, Marital Status: Married( ) Single( ) Separated( ) Divorced( )' Widowed( ) 

2, Does your spouse have a hearing loss? Yes( ) No ( ) Number of children 

Number of children that have a hearing loss 

3, Does your father have a hearing loss? Yes( ) No ( ) Does your mother have a 
hearing loss? Yes( ) l^o( ) 

4*. How- would you describe your present relationship with your parents? 

Very Successful( ) Somewhat Successful( ) Somewhat Unsuccessful ) Very Un- 
successful ) 

5. Number of friends that have hearing loss. Deaf Friends( ) Hearing Friends( ) 

6. Number of memberships in clubs. Deaf Clubs Hear" in^^ C lubs ^ 

7. Heating aid, is*-wearing a hearing aid( ), is jnot wearing'a hearing aid( ), 
(ibes own hearing aid( ), does not own a hearing aid(^ 



rhafc d 



8. What did you like about your educational program?_ 



9. What did you dislike about your educaCL^onal program?_ 



10. Were you ever informed about the educational or vocational programs available to 
you? Yes ( ) No ( ) If yes, who in formed 'yo"? 
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APPENDIX C 

' Continued 

11. Do you feel you had enough information for selecting a senior high program in 
college prep or vocational education? If yes, explain the type o f; information 
received. , 



12. Are you now se 1 f -support ive? Yes ( ) No ( ) If no, explain why< 



13. Do you feel your vocational training in senior high was adequate for today's 
job market? If yes, explain why you feel training was adequate. 



If no, explain why it was not adequate, 



14. If employed, please answer. Present job_ 



15. Do you have a drivers license. Yes ( ) No ( ) If ^,o, who instructed y©u? 



Do you own a car? Yes ( ) No ( ) 



16. Respond to the following communication information: 

Good 



manual communication 

speechreading 

speech 

wr it ing 

hearing 

ges tures 



Average 



Poor 



A. Mark each that refers to you 



( ) I work! full time. ' & 

( ) I worJ< p^art-time 

( ) I do not work, but am looking for a job. 

( ) I do not work. 

( ) I take care of my house all the time. 

( ) I go to college full time. 

( ) I go to col lege "part-time . * 

( ) I go to a vocational school full time. 

( ) I go to a Vocational schoo 1 ^Dart-time . 



(2) Did anyone at your school talk to you about whac you would^do after you 
finished school? Yes ( ) No ( ) If yes who 



(3) Did your school give you a list of bosses who need workers to he 1 you 
find a job? Yes r ) No ( ) 
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APPENDIX C 
Continued 

(4) Did any possible bosses offer you a job before you left school? Yes • ( ) Na ( ) 

(5) Did you get a job because of a boss talking to you before you lef^ school? 
Yes ( ) ( ) 

(6) Did your school give you a lot- of help in finding a job? 
Very much help ( ) Some help. ( )' ^' 
Much help. ( ) 'No help. ( ) 

(7) When you le f t:\schoo 1 , did you want J job doing what you did in school? 
. Yes ( ) No ( \ ' ' P 

(8) ' Do you still want a job doing what you did in school? Yes ( ) No ( ) * 

( 9), Where do you work now? Same county "^as school? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Another county near the school? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Name Some other county in Pennsy lavnia ? Yes..( ) No ( ) 

Address Another iitate near Pennsylvania? Yes, ( ) No ( ) 

Ar>other state not ne^r Pennsylvania? Yes ( ) No (0 

(10) Did you have a full time job before you left high school? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

(11) How long after you left school did you start your first full time job? 

(.) Right away . {) ^ weeks ( ) 12 weeks^ ( ) more than 16 

( ) 2 weeks C) 8 weeks ( ) 14 weeks" 

( ) 4 weeks ( ) 10 weeHs ( ) ' 1.6 weeks - 

(12) How much money do you make a month " be fore money is taken out fOr taxes? 

( ) belovj $400 ' ( ) 500 549 ^ ( ) 650 - 699'. ( ) more than 800 

( ) 400 4*!49 ( 0 550 - 599 ( ) 700 749 

( ) 450^ 499 ( ) 600 - 649 ( ) 750 - 800 , 

(13) Did your school do a good job in training you for the job you have now? 
( ) very good training for present job • * 

( ) good training 

f ) not so good " . , , 

( ). bad training 



(14) What kind of job do you do?_ 



(15) Do you i^se what you learned in school in the job you have now? 
( ) The same thing as "you did in school. 

( ) Almost, the saniu thing you did in school. 
( ) Some of the things you did in school. 
( ) Not what you did in school. 

(16) What was the reason for nc-jt j.',etting a Job like you were traine^i for in school? 

4^' ( ) I did not want to do what I was trained for. 

{r;^ I tried, but could rtoc get a job in what I was trained for. 

( ) I did not think T learned enought to get a job in what I was trained for. 

(: ) The/pay was not enough, 

( ). ro^ little opportunity for advancement. * 

( ) l/would not be able to ^get a bet ter job « ^ . 

( ) I did not like the working conditions < * 

( ) I got a chance 'for a h iter job. - • 

(continued on next page) > ^ \ 
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(16) 



(17) 



(18) 



( ) I was not able to work 
( ) Other 



the aoDrentice program. 



Continued 



i lob 



after you left school ? 

( ) Private employment agency 
( ) Thru school placement office 



How did you gpt your first full time j( 
( ) Your school helped you 
( .) Your vocational teacher helped you? 
( ) . Your counselor 
( ) > Other teacher 
( ) Your family, p.^.onts 
( ) Your friends 

( ) By yourself . ' , 

( ) Through an oj'fice at school 
( ) Through an office of the state 

What kind of school do you go to now? Is it in Pennsylvania? Do you live at 
home or at school? Does what you're studying now have anything to do with 
what you were trained for in high scl^ool? 



Community College 
Private 2 year College 
►State Coll. Branch Campus 
S ate Coll. Main Campus 
Private 4 year College 
Private Business School 
Private Technical School 
Area Vo-Tech School 
Other School 

Name and Address . 




Location 

( )In state 
( )Out of state 

Res idence 



At home 
At School 

Relation 

( ) Related ^ 

( ) Unrelated 



Thiis is a scale. Please answer the questions on this scale. The questions 
tell us vhat you like about your job. They tell us what you don't like about 
your job£ This scale will be sent to all hearing impaired people in Pennsylvania. 
We, want /to find out what hearing impaired people like and dislike about their jobs, 
tfhis confidential. No one will see this except us. We will not show it ^o-^ 
you^f^mp loyer . 



Directions : 



There are 20 questions below. Read each question slowly. Take your time. 
Think about each questloa... Fill in the circle that tells how you feel about the 



sentence. The 
de f ini tions . 



Fill'in the circle that tells how you feel about the 
circles are not the same. The circles have these meanings or 

Sign - / 
(Very Good) . 
(ok) 

(don't know^ 
(don ' t like) 
(very bad) 



A 

B 
C 
D' 
E 



means 
means 
means 
means 
means 



I like this very much 
I t1TTTl1c*,£his is okay 
lycan't ^id6. 
I don't lilbe this 
this bothersome a^ lot 
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Please fill in one circle after each question. 
MY J OH : 

1. Keeps nie busy (activity 

2. Lets me work alv>ne 

3. Lets me do different things 

4. Makes me feel important outside 
of work 

5. Leliririe'^c^Q things I think are right 

6. Ts a sure job-I will have this job 
in the future 

7. Lets me help other people 

8. Lets me tell other people what to do 

9. Lets me use what I know 

10. Is good pay-pa^^^^^goo^d/ 

11. Makes me work hard (work incentive) 
12* T ( - M- try things my way 

1>. Ts a good p![ : ce to work 
U The people. ge: along good 
15. Tells me I do eood work 

Makeij ^e leel 1 do good work 

17. What do you think of company rules? 

18. Ca/i yf'U .;ct better job here? 
m BOSS : 

1. Ki fair to the workers 

2. Knows what he's doing 



APPENDIX C 
Continued 
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EMPLOYER SURVEY 



Employer: 
Address : 

Telephone : 



Street 



City 
Date 



State-Zip Code 



No. of Employees: 
Emp loyee : 



No, of hearing impaired employed; 
. Interviewer : 



Entry Job: 

1. Was he/she properly trained? (high school program) 
A, Skillwise 



B. On appropriate equipment 



C/ Ad(ditional training nee^edT 

2. Was Job reengineered? Yes ( ) No ( ) To what extent? j 

3. What relationship, is thej^e between the disability and job employee is performing? 



^4. Has employee made' any advat^cement? 



Skillwise 

Job classification 
Salary 



5. Success of our graduates in comparison to hearing workers. 



A. Quality of work 

B. Quantity of work (productivity) 

C. Handling of equipment 

D. Attention to work- — . 

E. Attitude towatd wock and irfitiative- 

F. Attitude toward supervision- 

G. Relations with co-workers 

H. Accident rate 

I. Absenteeism 



Good 



Average 



Poor 



6. Would you consider employing another hearing impaired /handicapped person'? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) t.^. H 

7. If answer is yes, what kind of job? 

8. answer is no, why not? 



9. Have you had previous experience with the hear ing^^impalred/handicapped other 
than this employee? Yes ( •) No* ( ) ^what? ^ ^ ' 



10. Do you employ other handicapped workers? Yes ( ) No ( ) Number ( ) 

11, How did you find this person for employin^t? (Agency, Friend, Newspaper, School, 



12., Do you feel the hearing Impaired Ip^vldual has had a problem socially adjusting 
within the company? Yes ( ) No ( /) If yes, what steps were taken to help 
with the problem? ' 
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APPENDIX E CONSISTING OF MINNESOTA SATISFACTORINESS SCALES \'IAS NOT 
REPRODUCIBLE AND WAS REMOVED FROM THIS DOCUMENT PRIOR TO ITS BEING 
SUBMITTEB TO HIE ^RIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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